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Subject:    "Saving  With  an  Oil  Can."    Information  approved  by  the  Bureau,  of 
Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.3.D.A. 

— ooOoo— 

My  neighbor  looked  very  professional  and  business-like  when  I  stepped  over 
to  see  her  this  morning.     She  was  wearing  her  cleaning  gloves  and  what  she  calls 
her  "all  over"  apron,  and  she  had  an  oil-can  in  her  hand. 

Before  I  had  time  for  more  than  an  inquiring  glance  in  her  direction,  she 
explained,  "Well,  as  the  poet  said,  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  wields  the  oil 
can  —  or  something  to  that  effect.    The  squeaky  bedroom  door  got  on  my  nerves 
last  night  and  I  resolved  to  get  after  it  bright  and  early  this  morning.     And  while 
I'm  at  the  business  of  lubricating  anyway,  I  think  I'll  just  give  the  oil  can  a 
chance  at  my  sewing  machine  and  vacuum  cleaner  and  washer.     They've  been  neglected'.1 

I  recalled  that  a  good  mechanic  once  told  me  that  a  drop  of  oil  was  like  an 
ounce  of  prevention. 

My  neighbor  agreed.     "I've  learned,"  she  said,   "that  a  very  little  oil 
aoplied  when  needed  keeps  household  appliances  healthy  and  always  ready  for  work. 
It  wards  off  their  ills,   so  to  speak,   and  lets  them  lead  a  long  and  useful  life. 
But  I've  also  learned  that  there  are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  lubricate  even  as 
small  a  thing  as  an  egg  beater.     Don't  you  think  that  women  who  want  their  house- 
holds to  run  smoothly  ought  to  give  more  serious  thoughts  to  the  oil  can?" 

Well,  I  thought  my  neighbor's  suggestion  was  a  good  one.     So  here  I  am  with 
pointers  on  lubricating  household  equipment.    The  experts  say  that  proper  oiling 
is  especially  important  with  any  appliance  that  has  an  electric  motor. 

The  best  guide  to  folio?/  in  oiling  any  household  machine  is  the  one  given  by 
the  manufacturer.    The  design  of  the  motor  or  the  gear  or  the  drive  determines  the 
Kind  of  lubrication  to  use.    The  manufacturer  naturally  reco:iuends  what  suits  his 
appliance  best.    He  knows  where  his  machine  should  be  oiled,  how  often  it  should  be 
oiled,  and  the  best  kind  of  oil  to  use.    Then,  too,  unless  you  study  his  directions 
you  may  overlook  some  bearing  that  is  out  of  sight  but  needs  lubrication  just  the 
sane. 

By  the  way,  a  good  grade  of  oil  is  important.    A  poor  oil  may  seem  to 
lubricate  very  nicely  when  first  apn]  ied,  but  sooner  or  later  becomes  dry  and  sticky 
and  gums  up  the  machine.     If  by  accident  such  a  calamity  occurs,  use  kerosene  to 
cut  and  remove  the  gummed  oil  and  dirt.    That  will  leave  the  machine  clean  and 
ready  for  a  new  oil. 

gearings  that  fit  very  tightly  need  a  light  oil.    You  see,  a  heavy  oil  is 
oo  thick  to  flow  into  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  bearing  parts.    This  is  why 
^manufacturer's  directions  will  recommend  that  you  use  a  light  oil  when  the 
°r  is  new.    As  the  bearings  wear,  a  heavier  oil  is  better. 
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And  here's  another  point  worth  mentioning.     Man:/  housekeepers  have  an  idea 
that  sewing  machine  oil  will  do  for  any  lubricating  job  around  the  house.  That's 
often  a  "bad  mistake.    Tor  sewing  machine  oil  won't  stand  up  under  steady  heat.  So 
if  you  use  it  on  an  electric  motor,  the  heat  of  the  motor  may  break  down  the  oil 
and  leave  a  gummy  substance  in  the  bearings.    Of  course,  that  means  that  the 
rachine  won't  work  so  veil  and  that  the  hearings  will  wear  out  rapidly. 

As  for  how  much  oil  to  use,  that's  something  else  to  consider.    You  can  use 
too  much  oil  as  well  as  too  little.     If  you're  over  generous,  the  surplus  will  run 
out  or  be  thrown  into  the  motor  windings  where  it  vail  collect  dirt  and  dust  and 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  machine.    Also  it  will  tend  to  rot  the  rubber 
insulation  and  may  eventually  result  in  short  circuits  and  burning  out  the  motor. 
The  directions  that  come  with  your  washer  or  vacuum  cleaner  will  generally  advise 
you  as  to  just  how  much  oil  to  use. 

Some  ball  bearings  are  packed  in  special  grease.    This  packing  will  last  frcrr 
one  to  three  years,  depending  on  how  much  you  u.se  the  an-nliarice.    As  a  rule,   it's  a 
good  idea  to  let  the  service  man  do  the  repacking  when  that  is  necessary.    But  if 
the  man  of  the  house  is  handy  with  an  oil  can,  he  can  repack  the  hearings. 

One  more  "ooint  to  remember  about  keeping  your  electric  motors  in  good  con- 
dition is  to  keen  them  dry  and  clean.    The  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
better  they'll  run.    Also  the  cleaner  they  are,   the  better  they  run.     Bust  and 
grit  make  the  bearings  wear  out  more  rapidly.     Of  course,  you  can't  always  use  a 
motor  where  there  is  little  or  no  dust.    But  you  can  cover  it  and  put  it  away 
carefully  when  it's  not  in  use.     That's  a  point  well  worth  remembering  about  your 
sewing  machine.    Protect  it  with  a  cover  when  it's  not  on  duty. 

fflhat  about  oiling  the  sewing  machine?     Fell,  here  you  always  need  a  light 
grade  of  oil.    And  let  the  manufacturer's  directions  be  your  guide  in  anplying  it. 
After  oiling,  vine  off  the  whole  machine  thoroughly  and  before  threading  the  needle, 
run  the  machine  rapidly  several  times  and  wipe  around  the  needle  bar  each  time  very 
carefully.    Just  one  tiny  droo  of  oil  left  on  the  machine  can  make  a  bad  sioot  on 
your  new  dress.    Better  stitch  first  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or  some  absorbent 
cloth  before  you  try  the  newly  oiled  machine  on  anything  valuable. 

By  the  way,  when  you  oil  small  cooking  utensils  like  egg  beaters  or  meat 
choppers,  be  sure  to  use  cooking  or  salad  oil.    A  machine-oil  flavor  in  your 
mayonnaise  or  whipped  cream  or  in  your  hamiburg  steak  might  make  a  good  husband 
leave  home. 

My  neighbor  contributed  still  another  idea  about  using  oil  to  save  work  and 
wear  around  the  house.     She  says  that  when  the  lacquer  coat  wears  off  her  copper 
or  brass  bowls  and  jars  —  those  that  she  uses  for  decoration,  not  for  cooking  — 
she  rubs  the  metal  with  an  oiled  cloth.    A  very  thin  film  of  oil  doesn't  show  and 
orotects  the  metal  from  the  air  and  from  the  tarnish  that  results,  thus  making 
polishing  campaigns  less  frequent.    Yes,  the  metal  surface  may  need  a  little  extra 
listing,  but  that's  easier  than  polishing. 

TOMORROW:     "Acid  and  Alkaline  Foods." 
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